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1978, Edelherz et al 1975, Harland et al 1979a, Harris 1979, Hu and Galaway (no date), Hudson and Galaway 1980b, Hudson et al. 1 and Schneider et al. 1977).
2.  Descriptive accounts of existing programs, including the Bi magistrates' courts study (Softley 1977), the Minnesota probation s (Chesney 1977), and the Win-onus program (Challeen and Heinlen 1?
3.  Evaluations of programs and projects at particular sites, inclu the Minnesota Restitution Center evaluation (Chesney et al. 1978) an< Georgia Restitution Shelter program (Flowers 1977).
4.  Interim findings reported by the National Assessment of A Restitution Programs (Hudson and Galaway (no date), 1980a,b).
5.  Interim reports of the National Evaluation of Adult Restitution grams (Harland et al. 1979b), including legal analyses of financial res tion and community service programs (Harland 1980a,b) and the Nat Evaluation of Juvenile Restitution Programs (Schneider and Scrim 1979a,b).
6.  A miscellany of other studies, including surveys of the artitudi various segments of the public toward restitution (Galaway and Mai 1976, Gandy 1975) and discussions of the variety of practical issue volved in developing restitution programs and models (Harland e 1979b, Institute for Policy Analysis 1978).
EXTENT OF THE USE OF RESTITUTION IN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYJ
Several recent surveys indicate that the use of restitution and comm service sentences is more widespread than expected, although the nui of restitution and community service programs is smaller and stil known (Hudson and Galaway (no date), Schneider et al. 1977). survey (Chesney et al. 1978) identified only 40 formal programs na wide, most of which were nonresidential and involved adult proper! fenders. Harris (1979) found more than 50 community service progra] California alone. Hudson and Galaway (no date) located 82 projec programs for adults with an emphasis on restitution or community se and more than 100 that included restitution and community se without explicitly focusing on them. Studies of restitution prograr juvenile courts by Edelherz et al. (1975), the American Institute Research (1976), and Hudson et al. (1977) located and described a nui of programs but failed to systematically sample courts to determin extent of the use of restitution. Schneider et al. 's (1977) survey of 133 domly selected juvenile courts found that more than 86 percent of reported using restitution as a sanction, although a much smaller pr< tion have developed special restitution programs that use it as an iteers, redu eliminates stigmatization while providing a work experience and t portunity to acquire skills that may meet the economic needs of so: fenders. But can these conditions be met by restitution pro Holmes & Meier.iffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall.
